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TOPOGRAPHY. 
PORT OF PENSACOLA. 


Pensacola, May 6, 1819. 


Mr. G. FP. Mott—Dear Sir: On the evening of the 
3d inst. I arrived in this town, after a very pleasant 
journey from Blakely Hy the circuitous route of the 
new real around the head of the Rio Perdido.— 
rne distance that way to this place I find to be 
about 95 miles; but when a road shall be open from 
Bia‘sely to this town in the most eligible course, the 
distance will not exceed 55 miles. 

For two days I have been constantly in motion 
surveying this aged city, in pursuit of such facts 
and information as [ deem necessary, to make an 
estimate of its value and importance as a maritime 
town. a 

As a sea-port the local situation of Pensacola may | 
be reckoned on the scale of mediocrity. It pesses-; 
ses some essential advantages over many southern 
ports; but is, at the same time, subject to sundry 
inconveniences unknown in other commercial cities. 

The most material disadvantage this place at 
present labors under, in regard to its harbor, is the 
very extensive shoal which stretches along the 
shore of the bay in front of the whole town. Al. 
though the channel! leading from the sea past the 
Barancas into this bay, commands, as I am informed, 
four fathom at ordinary high water; yet a vessel 
drawing eight feet water, cannot approach within 
three hundred yards of the shore. In fact, from 
my own observation, I find that at the distance of 
me hundred yards in a depth only of tliree feet at 
low water, and only five at high water, the tide ri- 
sing ordinarily only two feet, and but one in 24 
hours. The bottom, however, being of a hard 
white sand, admits of a good foundation for wharves 
and piers, which may be made at great expense by | 
merchants, who have capital to lay out in supplying | 
his radical defect of nature in the celebrated harbor 
of Pensacola. 

As the island of St. Rosa interlocks with points} 
of the main land, and shuts out the surf and fury of | 
the sea, the whole American navy may ride her in !) 
safety at all times, except during violent hurricanes 
This bay is six miles wide and about SO in length, j 
extending fram the Barancas near! this 








town, which lies on the north side, ten miles from 
the gulf. 

The plain on which the town is built is exten- 
sive, and about eight feet in altitude above the sur- 
face of the sea. The soil is composed of a grey, 
and in some places, of a white sand, which is ex- 
tremely sterile, sustaining little grass, but conside- 
rable useless shrubbery; so loose and yielding to the 
foot is the sand in the streets, that walking is very 
fatiguing and disagreeable; and the dazzling Iistre 
of the sun’s reflection therefrom very paiufal and 
dangerous to the eyes in clear weather. 

The population of Pensacola at present is about 
fifteen hundred persons of ail colors, and the num- 
ber of houses do not exceed four hundred; many of 
which are falling to ruins—and but few fitted for 
convenient stores, and mercantile business 

Though no seaport town of the size of this can 
have less trade, or fewer charms for the sojourner, 
yet the price of real estate here at present, is ex- 
travagantly high. Some house-lots even in the 
rear of the town, in their natural state, have been 
sold this spring for 3,000 dollars, with only 80 feet 
front, and 170 feet depth. Water lots of the same 
size, with old useless buildings on them, are held at 
5, 6, and 7000 dollars. 

The purchasers have been generally from the in- 
terior of the southern and western states, and are 
of the speculating class of society, who appear to 
entertain a high opinion of the commercial advan- 
tages of this port, and anticipate a great advance 
on their lots at the change of government here in 
the fall. But whether the new proprietors will re- 
alize the objects of their fond hopes is very ques- 
tionable—at all events, it must be granted that the 
prosperity of this town will not be promoted by 
snch monopcly of lots by men, who will not im- 
prove thein. ‘The engrossment of the most eligi- 
ble situations for commercial establishments by peo- 
pie who buy merely to sell again, will, inevitably 
retard the growth of Pensacola, even had it an ex- 
tensive back country to support its trade. But as 
the goed lands on the small rivers emptying into 
this bay are very limited, and scarcely any settle- 
ments as yet made on them, the exports from this 
place are at present not worth notice; and cannot 
be much until agriculture subdues the forests of the 
interior. ‘Therefore, 1 consider the present price 
of lots here not warranted by any rat.onal calcula- 
tion. 

However, if the main argument which the advo- 
cates of the high commercial destiny of Pensacola 
advance in support of their lots here, is a sound 
one, then the prices are reasonable enough. 

The reason urged by those, who contend that 
this town is soon to become the principal commer- 
cial depot west of Cape Florics is predicated, not 
on the expectation of much support from the back 
country embraced by its own waters, but upon a 
belief that the grand rivers of the Alabama and 
Tombighee are, on a change of flags at this place, 
to betray the high trust which nature hath confided 
to them by deserting the spacious bay of Mobile, 
and pouring their treasures into the bosom of Pen- 


|, sacola through artificial channe!s that exist only in 


the fexvid imagination of those, whose intcresf that 
event michir sifsts romote 
’ ° e 4 ae 
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Though I consider such logic entirely fallacious, 
and the calculation founded thereon, pregnant wiih 
disappointment, if not with the ruin of many; ye: 
a reference in argument to the expevience of all 
ages. and to the commercial history of all countries 
appears to have no influence on the settled opinion 
of this class of sanguine adventurers. And some oi 


these people are so ardent in their fond hopes and j 
expectations of immediate wealth, that they even | 


contend that Pensacola will ere long out-strip New 
Orleans in commerce, and draw trom the Mississip- 
pi the trade of that vast emporium !! 

Allthese wonderful changes in the course of na- 
ture are to be wrought by the magic of cana! and 
steam navigation. ‘To be sure a canal may be open | 
with competent capital so as to connect ihe bay of 
Mobile with that of Pensacola: but 1t by no means 
follows, even should that event ever happen, that 
the produce of the state of Aiabama wail in that 
case, be directed to this place for exportation 

The salubrity of the climate of Pensacota is un- 
doubtedly well established. ‘The dryness of the 
scite of the town, and the nudity and stermity of the 
sand hills and waste plains in its rear, together wit 
the sea-breezes which prevail in hot weather, ren- 
der the atmosphere pure and salubrious. 

The portable water bere 1s wuolesome and abun- 
dant: two small brooks arising irom a cold morass in 
the rear of the town, along the foot of the first m-| 
sing ground, flow in opposite directions, (enclosing | 
the compact part of the city) into the bay; and will 
always supply the place wilh a plenty of good wa-| 
ter; though it does not possess that cool quality, | 
that characterizes the best spring in the pine woous 
of Fiorida. Yours, &c. S. HAINES. 





THE MAID OF ORLEANS, 


This beautiful vessel was built at Philadelphia, 
and is equally intended for river and sea navigation; 
the latter by sails, the former by steam power.— 
She came to New Orieans schooner-rigged, ascena | 
ed the Mississippi by steam, and is the firsi vesse!} 
which has arrived at St Louis from the Atlantic! 
port, Men of reflection, men who observe the 
progress of human affairs, will mark this event, | 
will follow the voyage of this ve-sel on the map, | 
and willsee in its issue the commencement of char | 
new order of things which is to line the banks o1| 
the Mississippi with sea-port towns, and to raise} 
up, at certain commaading points, commercial ci 
ties rivalling the greatest of those which the sea 
shore exhibits, ‘I'hey will mark the outset of thi 
vessel leaving her port in north latitude 40 degrees, 
sailing down to the gulfof Mexico, en'ering it, and 
quilting it again, to penetrate by a noble: iver the in 
terior and central parts of the North American 
continent, Arrived at St, Louis atteran ascent o! 
1600 miies, they will see her aimost in the latiiude 
from which she sat out; and having noted what she 
has done, will cast forward their eyes to see what 
the might do. Looking up the Missouri, they 
would see that 1000 miles moire would take her to 
the Mandan Villages, above the latitude of Quebec, 
and that 800 more would carry her west to the first 
falls of the Missouririver, Looking up the Mis 
sissippithey wou d sce that 1000 miles. would carry 
her tothe talls of St. Anthony, in the latitude of 
Vermont; whence a canal of half a mile at the head 
of theriver St. Croix wou!d enable her to enterthe 
Caspian sea of North America. Looking up the 
1) incis they would see that 500 miles would carry 


into the valley of Mississippi; whence by a chain 
‘inland seas and the Canal Clinton (when finish. 
ed) she might arrwe, by a circumnavigaiion of 
many thousand miles, ai the point from which she 
hist sailed, Such are lines of water communica. 
tion, such the means of Commercial intercourse, 
fo med by Nature, in the magrificent regions ofthe 
Missourn and Mississipp., and of which there is no 
paralled on race of the giobe 

This first number cithe « Mrssourt Intext: 
GENCER AND Boon’s Lick ADVERTISER,” has 
just been received ot this ofiice. It is prinved at 
Franklin, the seat ofJustice for Howard county. by 
Messrs, Pattun and Holiday The political aspect 
of the paper is republican, and the editorial articles 

eliwriten. It -eems already to have a good pat- 

nage; the first number cx nlaining no_ less 
hon eigh’ col: mnys of advertisements. Friends to 
the progress of ly science, and buman ad- 
ancement--admirers of the great Dr Franktin— 
wil see with miterest the establishment of a News. 
|peper twohundred mile up the Missouri, in a town 
| t more than a thousand souls, bearing the nameof 
; Franklin, aed contoining in its first number the ad- 
| vice of that y+eat man to young printers. 





Reve, Feb. 20, (March 4.)\—The navigation 
hitherto to has not been closed—a_ circumstance 
‘hat has not occurred in the recollection of the old- 
est person here 


Sr Lovurs, May 12 Governer Clark left St, 
Louis on Sunday, 9th to be absent tor >ome, time 
for the same reason which occasioned his absence 
last winter, the continued indisposition of Mrs, 
Clark Int e meantime the government of the 
Ferritory will be exercssed by Mr, Bates, the se- 
cretary of the territory. 

Inrrnestine Discovery —It is well known among 
biographers, that Barnstaple had the honor of giv. 
ing birth to the poet Gay. A correspondent informs 
us that a genticman of that town has long been in 
possession of a curious antique chair, which is ad- 
mitted, by the relatives of the poet, to have been 
his property. Strongly corroborative proofs of its 
identity may be gatuered from the peculiarity of its 
form, and the convenient attached apparatus for 
writing and reading, forming, in every respect, a 
complete student’s chair. But what renders it par- 
ticulnrly interesting to the literary world is, that a 
cabinet maker, to whom it was sent to be repaired, 
iccidentally discovered a concealed or secret draw- 
er, in which were several manuscript papers, some 
of them in the haad writing of Gay. —{ Eng. pap. 

ETNA—tThe circumference of the visible hori- 
zon on the top of tna cannot be less than 2000 
miles: At Malta, which is near 200 miles distant, 
they perccive all the eruptions from the second re- 
zion; and that island is often discovered from about 
jone halt the elevation of the mountaiin; so that at 
jthe whole elevation, the horizon must extend to 
near double that distance, or 400 miles, which 
makes 8UQ, for the diameter of the circle, and 
2409 for the circumference. But this is by much 
too vast for our senses, not intended to grasp so 
boundless a scene. I find, indeed, by some of the 
Sicilian authors, particularly Massa, that thé Afri- 
can coast as well as that of Naples, with many of 
its islands have been discovered from the tov 








}¢ tothe gate which is to open the Michigan lake 


Etna —Vol, L. p. 154 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

The following abstract of information very 
lately received, verbally and by letter, from 
persons of the highest respectability in An- 
eystura and the West-India Islands, is enti- 
tled to implicit credit. Ltis furnished solely 
for the gratification of citizens interested in 
the cause of South American independence, 
more especially in that of Venezuela. 

Two brilliant affairs have lately taken 
place between detachments from the respec- 
tive armies in the neighborhood of the Aran- 


cariver, in the province of Barinas; both of 


which, terminated in favor of the indepen- 
dents. 


—having had two horses killed under him. 
Suflice it to say, that the royalists were drivea 
frem their position. The latter enterprise is 
one of the most extraordinary recorded in 
the annals of modern or ancient warfare. 

General Paez, commander of the cavalry 
composed of the free people of color and 
blacks of the plains, called Llaneros, had 
repeatedly solicited permission from General 
Bolivar, to attack the enemy’s camp, with a 
select band of volunteers, but was as often 
refused. The attack appeared too hazard- 
os and partial, to justify approbation; and 
that officer, instructed by experience, re- 
wlved not to hazard the reduction of his 
his force by detachment—The Fabian, or 
Washingtonian system, in short, was adopted; 
and the president of the republic seemed in- 
lexible in maintaining it. He would not 
risk a decisive battle with half his army; but 
wait the co-operation of the expedition from 
Margarita. Nevertheless, he yielded to the 
uportunities of Paez, and allowed him for 
mice to indulge in his chivalrous projects. 
Thus licensed, that officer required 150 vol- 
teers, his own guard of honor included. 
ltis unnecessary to state, that the summon 
received with acclamations: 4 lieut. 
colonels and colonels, and 70 captains im- 
nediately joined their leader. Being disen- 
cumbered of all unnecessary accoutrements, 
the detachment instantly crossed the river 
infront of Morillo’s main army, who were 
doubtless surprised at temerity so unexam- 
pled. Paez approached within speaking dis- 
tanee, (or as a sailor would say, within hail,) 
aud challenged his antagonists to come and 
take him, with his little party. He had 
rought no more, lest he should alfright them; 
hut, hoped that Morillo would not be intimi- 
dated by a handful of lancers, who had left a 
tiver in their rear, and now had aa army be- 
ire them. Provoked by this bantering defi 
nce, Morillo ordered large detachments to 


was 


In the first, col. Prcorr, a foreign |} 
officer of merit, greatly distinguished himself 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 

















his imajesty’s proclamation of Nov. 18 


555 


defile from right and left, in order to surrounp 
the enemy and cut off his retreat. This was 
the very movement which Paez awaited; on 
its execution he calculated his success. 
Prompt at the moment, therefore, he gave 
laconic orders to his little column, whe, witn 
lance in rest, rushed directly on the Spanish 
line. Opening their passage to the rear, they 
wheeled about, and penetrated again to the 
front, with prodigious slaughter —The ene- 
my’s ranks were thrown into confusion and 
dismay, by several and terrible repetitions of 
those daring charges; and 509 of their num- 
ber were either killed or wounded. Paez 
himself is reported to have lanced nine with 
his own hand; captain Grvnt, (a Scotch offi- 
cer,) killed jive, and others distinguished 
themselves equally in the work of carnage. 
With the loss of s or 4 of his gallant corps, 
the immortal Paez, recrossed the Aranca, 
and rejoined the army in triumph. All were 
electrified to admiration, or petrified to aston- 
ishinent at this achievment. ‘The names of 
every individual appear in the bulletin, and 
eich was presented with the badge of the 


order ot Libertador de Venezuela: an honor 
vhich many of them had attained already. 


Col. Encutsu has arrived at Margarita, 
as the public are alveady informed. Colone! 
Unsta has reached the same destination. 
When English anchored off Port-Spain, he 
received a special permission from gov. 
Wooprorp to land and remain ashore for 
24 hours; but this passport was not penned 
ina very friendly mood, as it reflected on 
Mr. English for proceeding towards the 
neighboring provinces in revolt, contrary to 


4e 


He landed; but, finding that gov. Woodford 
was arming and manning the steam-boat, to 
send her along side of his squadron, in order 
to entice his soldiers to desert, he hurried 
back, with an emphatic threat, confirmed a 
la militaire, by an oath or two, that if she 
caine along side he would instantly sink her. 
Sir Ralph Woodford then abandoned his ex- 
pedition and Mr. English pursued his voy- 
age to Margarita. . 
A Prussian Colonel had touched at Trini- 
dad, on his way to Bolivar’s camp. He is 
instructed to tender him the services of 
4000 Prussian troops, on condition that he 
would allow the merchants of Hamburg, &c. 
to export with them, as great a quantity of 
merchandize as they pleased—duty free. 
The British sloop o' war Fly, reports, that 
1609 Tyrolese troops had also reached Mar- 
yavita from Europe, and that the expedition 
(which was nearly ready for sea) would con- 


sist of 2900 European and 3000 native 
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troops. Theyare well equipped, and appear- 
ed in high spirits. 

Cumana was said to be in a state of starv- 
ation. We ought to have mentioned in its 
proper place, that in the defeat of gen. La- 
terre’s division, by the patriots, an taterest- 
ing correspondence with Morillo, was taken 
by the victors. From this it appears, that an 
expedition from Lima menaced New Grena- 
da One account states, that an invading ar- 
my had actually entered it, and that the Spa- 
niards were flying in all directions. 





More preduce than usual had arrived at} 
ostura from the interior. 
he congress were engaged in administer- | 
ing public affairs; and, if we can judge by ap-| 
pearances, their. deliberations will result in} 
the formation of a constitution of civil go-! 
vernment, as free and as liberal as can be es-! 
tablished in that country, under present. cir- 
cumstances. 

It is probable, that within a few months, 
the royal ferces will be e: pelled from Vene-| 
zuela. But, we desist from speculation, and 
leave time to unfeld events. 





P.S. The government of Venezuela ap- 
peared inclined to encourage the improve-| 
mentof the soil by industrious emicrants.— | 
The island of Faxardo, in the Oronoco, has 
been ceded to an English 
dition of cultivating it. 


gentleman, on con-| 
The congress, we| 


understand, have also authorised the intro-!' 


duction of a steam-boat.or steam-boats, re-| 
gardless of the monopoly promised or ce-| 
creed to admiral Brion. 


seat of government in Guayana, to solicit the 
grant of an immense tract of land; or, as| 
some say, the privilege of cultivating that 
whole province, entirely for the benefit of 
Venezuela. What success would attend an 
application so modest and disinterested, we 
cannot absolutely predict. 


ate ee 


INSTALLATION -of the VENEZUEL 
CONGRESS 


I 


AN 


Translation of the official Circular of the Congres: of 
Venezuela. 

Act of the Instalation of the National Congress of 
Venezuela, in the city of St. Thomas of Angostu- 
ra, the 15th day of February, A. D. 1819—the 9th 
of the independence of Venezuela. 


At half past ten in the morning the deputies, in 
cousequence of a previous citation by the supreme 
chief, Simon Bolivar, assembied in the palace of 
the govcrament, for the installation of the soverei 
national congress, which was convoked by the su- 
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Deputies from a/ 
couple of English societies had arrived at the r 





prome chicf, on the 22d October, 1818, “The ful- 


tere 


jlowing are the members from the fre districts 
Venezuela: 
Varinas. 
Dr. R. Ig, Mendez 
Col. M. Guerro 
Gen. Refael Urdaneta 
Dr. A.M Brizeno 
Guayana. 
Eusebio Asanador 
J. F. Cardoso 
Commissary F. Penlaver 
Gen. P. Leon Torres 
Margarita. 
Gasper Marcano 
Dr. Manuel Palacio 
Domingo Alzuru 
Jose de J. Guevara. 


Caraccas. 
| Dr. J. German Roscio 
| Dr. L. V. Peraza 
| Joseph Espana 
|Onefre Basalo 
iF. A. Zea 

Barcelona. 
| Col. F. Parejo 
|Col P. KE. Hurtado 
| D. B. Urbanja 
R G Cadiz 
D A. Alcala 

Cumana 
Gen. Santiage Marino 
Gen. Thomas Montilla 
Dr Juan Martinez 
Col Diego Valenilla 





At eleven o’clock three guns announced the ap- 
proach of the supreme chief, accompanied by his 
reneral staff, the governor of the place, the com- 
mandant general of the province and the principal 
officers of the army then in the capital. The de- 
| puties received the supreme chief at the entrance 
| of the palace, and he was conducted to the presi- 
dential chair. The concourse of citizens and stran- 
gers was immense—the session was opened by the 
|supreme chief in a discourse of some length, the 
| leading objects of which were to draw their atten- 
tion to the basis of a constitutional project, which 
{he presented to congress, as the best adapted to 
the situation of the country: he touched generally 
on his own administration and the difficult circum. 
stances in which it had devolved on him, adding 
ithat the secretaries of the several departments 
would furnish the necessary documents, and details, 
necessary to obtain a circumstantial view of the ac- 
tual situation of the republic. He recommended to 
congress the cofirmation of the fréedom of the 
slaves without any restricrion which had been be- 
fore proclaimed ; the establishment of an order of 
lores; and that ef the confirmation of a pro- 
ject for appropriating certain public lands as a just 
reward to the defenders of the country for their 
public services; he recommended particularly to 
congress, to direct their attention to the funding 
of the public debt, and the provision of means for 
its speedy and exact extinction, being in accord 
with national gratitude, honor, justice, and interest. 
The supreme chief having concluded his dis- 
course, pronounced “ the Congress of Venezuela is 
“‘ now installed—the national sovereignty resides in 
“it from this moment—my sword and those of my 
“brave companions in arms, are ready to sustain 
‘its august anihority—long live the Congress of 
* Venezuela !” 

This exclamation was repeated with the loudest 
acclamations of the people, and accompanied by 4 
salvo of artillery. 

The supreme chief then invited congress to pro- 
ceed to the election of a president, acl interim, in 
order that he might resign into the hands of the 
congress the authority with which he had been in- 
vested. 

The assembly proceeded to an election viva voce, 
and the deputy F A. Zea, was elected president. 
The supreme chief then administered to the j:resi- 
dent the oath upon the holy evangelists, and to 
cach of the deputies in succession , 

This ceremony being concluded, the president 
took his seat in the presidential chair; and the su- 
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preme chief addressed the military corps as follows: 

* Generals, chiefs and officers—my companions 
in arms—we are now simple citizens, until the sove- 
reign congress shall be pleased to employ us in 
those grades and stations which their wisdom shail 
deem tit; confident in the congeniality of your feel- 
ings, I shall give to the sovereign congress the un- 
doubted proof of our devotion, by surrendering in- 
to its liands the authority which I have hitherto 
exercised in behalt of our country.” 

ile then approached the president of congress, 
and presenting to him his bacon of office, spoke thus: 


“ft restore tu the public authority that baton of 


authority with which my country has entrusted to 
me: to serve the republic in any station, grade or 
service, in which tie congress may think proper to 
employ me, will always be considered as my duty 
and honor to accept, and to fulfil to the best of my 
faculties, and my example shall be the proof to 
others of my sense of the duty which every soldier 
and citizen owes to the republic ” 

The president Zea, rosé and addressing congress, 
spoke as follows: 

“It appears that the confirmation of all the ap- 
pointments of every grade and employment, made 
under the authority of Simon Bolivar, does not call 
for any discussion; notwithstanding, I consider it 
proper that congress should express itself on this 
poiat; I therefore offer the following proposition. 

“Is it the pleasure of congress that the appoint- 
ment, made in the public service during the autho- 
rity of Simon Bolivar shall be confirmed?” 

The congress answered by an unanimous affirma- 
tive; and then the president added: 

“The sovereign congress of the republic con 
firms in the person of captain general Simon Boli- 
var, all the grades and appointment made or con- 
ferred by him during his public administration; and 
returned to him the Baton. He then invited him to 
1 seat on his right hand, after a few moments si- 
lence, the president, Zea, rose and addressed con- 
gress as follows. 

Fellow citizens, 

All nations and empires were small and feeble in 
their infancy, like man to whom they owe their in- 
stitutions. Those great cities which still continue 
to astonish the imagination, Memphis, Palmyra, 
thebes, Alexandria, ‘'yre, the capital of Belus and 
Semiramis, and you superb Rome, caput orbis; you 
were in your commencement but an humble and 
wretched village; it was not in the cupitol, nor in 
the palace of Agrippa or Trajan, but in an obscure 
and lowly hut, under a smoky thatched roof, and 
in a rustic garb that Romulus sketched the first 
draft of the capital of the world, and prepared the 
foundations of a stupendous empire. Nothing in 
the origin of Rome was brilliant but his genius, no 
thing was great but himself It is not by the pomp 
or parade, nor by the magnificence of our installa- 
tion on this day, but by the inexhaustible resources 
presented to us by nature, and by the wisdom and 
efficacy of those great plans which you shall form 
and putinto activity, to promote the public prospe 
rity, that the greatness and future felicity of our 
republic must depend. The simplicity of the in- 
stallation itself and the splendor of the great act of 
patriotism of which gen. Bolivar has given so me- 
morable and illustrious an example has given to this 
solemnity a most impressive character that rivals the 
virtuous days of antiquity, and which already gives 
a presage of the future happy destinies of our 
country. Neither Rome nor Athens, nor Sparta 
tself, in the most celebrated days of their prosperity 
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and public virtue, gave a more sublime nor interest- 
ing example. ‘he mind is exalted on the contem- 
plation of that of which we are now the spectators 
—centuries disappear, and we almost feel ourselves 
contemporaries with Avistides, Phocion, Camillus, 
and Epaminondas:—the same philanthrophy and the 
same enlarged principles, which reunite the repub- 
lican chiefs of autiquity with the benevolent empe- 
rors Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, M. Aurelius, who 
were worthy to be ranked with the patriots of high- 
er antiquity, place to-day in the same rank of fame 
the late unassuming chief of our own republic; and 
with them he will partake of the renown of history 
and the benediction of posterity. 

It is no. now the moment in which the sublime 
act of patrivtic virtue, of which we have been more 
truly admirers than witnesses, can be duly appreci- 
ated: when our institutions shall have received the 
solemn sanction of time and experience, with all the 
feebleness and inexperience of our national age 
shall give way to time and wisdom, when passions, 
interests and vanities shall have disappeared, and 
great deeds and great men, shall alane remain in 
the eyes ofa free people—then justice will be done 
to the noble acts of this day, and the name of Boli- 
var shall be pronounced with veneration in Vene- 
zueia and acknowledged by all the world. 

{ will pass over in silence what he has done for 
our liberties—eight years of afflictions and dangers, 
the sacrifice of fortune and repose; agitations and 
calamities almost incredible, if we had not witnessed 
and felt them; efforts of which it is dithcult to find 
examples in history; the most unshaken constancy 
under reverses; the immoveable firmness; the glory 
of never despairing of the cause of the republic; 
even after all appeared to be subjected but himself 
alone—and even then without any other resources 
but his ovn mind—I pass over in silence so many 
titles which he has to immortality only to incite the 
attention on what we now have seen, and must ever 
admire. Had gen. Bolivar relinquished his authori- 
ty, when nothing surrounded him but dangers and 
misfortunes, when he drew upon his head insult and 
calumnies, and when he seemed to hold only a mere 
noininal or vain title, nothing could indeed have ap- 
peared in such conduct worthy of praise—but what 
all would consent to consider an act of prudence; 
but to abdicate at this moment, when power has 
begun to hold forth attractions to the eyes of ambi- 
tion; and when every thing presages an approach- 
ing accomplishment o all our wishes; and preceed- 
ing thus from his own spontaneous will, and from a 
pure devotion to the liberty of his country, is anact 
so heroic and virtuous, that we are lost in the effort 
to discover any model to which it can be referred, 
and I despair oj ever seeing any imitators. But O! 
shall we suffer general Bolivar thus to ele vate-bim. 
self by his maguan:mity so much above us, to such a 
height as shall leave his fellow citizens no mode of 
competition with him in noble and patriotic feelings, 
without reinvesting him with that same authority 
which he had exercised so nobly, and of which he 
nas this day voluntarily divested himself, in order to 
preserve liberty inviolable, whena different conduct 
would have placed liberty in danger. 

Gen, Bolivar rose and loudiy eaclaimed—No! no! 
never—never shall 1 accept an authority which I 
have renounced for ever—with all my soul, and by 
ihe impulse of my feelings——He continued to point 
out the danger to which liberty was exposed when 
the supreme authority remained for too long a period 





in the same hands; that he deemed it prudent te 
take this step lest others of more ambitious vices 
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should come hereafter; as well as to place a check 
upon his own passions, because he was apprehen- 
always having the means of duly delibe- 
or thinking in the same way; he conchided 
by protesting in the strongest and most decided 
manner, that on no occasion nor on any considera- 
tior, he would consent to held an authority which 
he had so sincerely and deliberately renoucced, in 
order lo ensure to his country the blessings of lib- 
erty. He then asked permission to retire, and the 
president nan d a deputation of ten members to ac- 
company him, and he retired with them 
The congress then proceeded to the nomination 
of a president of the republic, ad interim, and some 
difficulties occurring in the choice, it was resolved 
that cen. Bolivar should exercise this power for 24 
hours, or for 48 provisionally; ard a deputation of 
which gen Marino was the chairman, proceeded to 
make known these resolutions of congress. Gen 
Solivar received them and said, that only in consi- 
deration of the urgency he would ent to the 
wishes of congress, under the explicit con sideration 
tliat the exercise of the authority should not be pro- 
longed beyond the term expressed. 
resolved that on the next day at half 
past mne, with the concurrence of the executive 
power, general staff, chiefs, and public officers they 
would proceed to the cath to offer thanks to 
the Creator } which the country 
vas pr made in re 
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natives, a canal or small chasm in the ice, not pas. 
jsable without a plank, separating the — from 
each other, and preventing any possibility of an at. 
| tack from these people, unless by darts. 

“In executing this service, Sacheuse displayed 
no less address than courage #: ving placed his 
flag at some distance from the canal, he advanced 
to the edge, and taking off his hat, made friendly 
signs for those opposite to approach, as he did; this 
they partly comphed with, halting at a distance of 
three liundred yards, where they got out of their 
sledges, and set up a loud simultaneous halloo, 
which Sacheuse answered by imitating it. They 
ventured to approach nearer, having nothing in 
teeir hands but the whips with aes h they guide 
their dogs; and after satisfying th Ives that the 
was impassable, one ot then m in particular, 
seemed to acquire confidence. Shouts, words, and 
gestures were exchanged for some time to no pur. 
pose, though each party seemed in s¢ ome ¢ degree to 
recognize each other’s language. Sacheuse, after 
a time, t ought he could discover that they s spoke ¢ 
Hu dialect, drawling out their words, 
however, to an unusual length. He immediately 
adopted that ¢ and holding up the presents, 
called out to them Auhkeile, ‘Come on! to which 
they answered, Wuakrie, naakricai-plaite, ‘No, no: 
go away,’ and other words, which he made out to 
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storing and securing a dest) “the republic, 
and the approaching abii nt of a constitu- 
tional government, freedom 
and to lead the public in her high destinies. 

‘the pre then declared the instalation of 
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the proceedings were then prey lL and signed by 
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Sacheuse replied, it was made of the 
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|now began 
ithey found they f 


| themselves; and, 


inean, that they hoped we were not come to de- 
stroy them The boldest then approached to the 
the canal, and drawing from his boot a 
knife, (represented i in an engraving) re peated, ‘Go 
away: I can kil you.’ Sacheuse, not intimidated, 
told them that he was also a man and a friend, and 


} at the same time t h re w across the canal some strings 


| of beads, and a checked shirt, but these they be- 
eld with great distrust and apprehension, still cal. 
ling, ‘Go away, don’t killus.” Sacheuse now threw 
hem an English knife, saying, ‘take that.? On 
is they approached with caution — up the 
knife, then shouted and pulled their noses. These 
S were imitated by Sacheuse, who in return 
out. ‘Heigh, yaw! 
‘They now pointed to the shirt, 
ng what it was, and when told it was an ar- 
asked of what skin it was made 
hair of an ani- 
they had never seen; on which they 
up with expressions of surprise. They 
to ask many questions; for by this time 
y found the language spoken by 
nselves and Sacheuse had sufficient resem- 
blance to enable them to hold some communication. 
1ey first pointed to the ships, eagerly asking 
* What great creatures those were ?? Do they come 
from the Sun or the Moon? Do they give us light 
: them that “he 

mother ike 
uth, said that 
intry that cirection 
r hat cannot be, there is 
but ice there hey again asked; * What 
eatures these pre pointing to the 
which Sacheuse replied, that ‘they were houses 
made of wood,’ ‘This they seemed still to discre- 
lit, answering, ‘No, they are alive, we have seen 
n move their wings.’ Sacheuse now inquired 
of thom what they themselves were; to which they 
repiicd, they were men, and lived in that cirection; 
punting to the North; that there was much water 
there; and that they had come here to fish for sea- 
it was then agreed that Saccheuse should 
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ed to the ship to make his report, and to ask for a 
nlank. 
' © Dueiny the whole of this conversation, I had 
wen employed with a good telescope in observing 
thet motions, and beveld the first man approach 
with every mark of fear anc distrust, looking fre- 
quently beluad to the other two, and beckoning io} 
come On, a3 if ‘or suppo Chey occasionally re- 
treated, tien advanced again, with cautious steps, 
in the attitude of listening, generally keepiig one | 
hand down by thei knees, «a readiness to pull oui | 
a knife which they had in ..cir boots; in the other} 
hand they held ther whips with the lash coiled up; | 
their sledges remained «t a little distance, the fourth | 
man being apparently stationed to keep them in} 
readiness fur escape Svumetimes they drew back} 
the covering they id on their heads, as if wishing 
to catch the most distant sounds! at which time I 
could discern their features, displaying extreme | 
terror and amazement, while every liunb appeared | 
to tremble as they moved. Sacheuse was directed 
to entice thein to the slip and two men were 10w 
witha plank, whicn was accordingly placed | 
across the chasm. Piney appeared stili inuch alarm 
ed. and requested that Sacheuse only should come 
ever; ue accordingly passed to the opposite side, 


on which © cy earnestly besought him not to touci | 
them as if he did, they saould certainly die. After 
he had uscd many arguments to persuade them chat | 
he was flesh xd. the native who nad suown | 
most courage ventured to touch is hand, thea pul- 
line alnaseli by the Huse, set Up a shout, in which 
he was Joined by Sacheuse, and the other three. 
The | res nis were Ulen disti buted, cousisting of 
two or tiree articles of clouing, and a few strings 
of beads; afier wuich Sacheuse exchanged a knife | 
for one of theirs. 

“ The hope of getting some important infor.na- 
tion, as well as the interest naturally felt for uwese 
poor creatures, made me impatient to communicate 
with them myself; and I therefore desired Lieut. 
Parry to accompany me to the place where the 
par y wee assembled, it appearing to m- that Sa- 
heuse liad failed in persuading them to come near- 
er the ships. We accordingly provided ourselves 
with additional presents, consisting of looking-glas 
ses aud knives, together with some caps and shirts, 
and proceeded towards the spot, where the confer- 
rence was held with increased energy. By the 
time we reactied it, the whole were assembled; 
those who had originally been left at a distance 
with their sledges, having driven up to join their 
comrades. The party now therefore consisted ol 
eight natives, with all their sledges, and about 50 
dogs, two sailors, Sacheuse, Lieut. Parry, and my- 
seif, forming a group of no small singularity: not a 
litle also increased by the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion, on a field of ice, far from the land. The nvise 
and clamuur may easily be conceived—the whole 
talking and shouting together, and the dogs howi- 
ing, while the natives were flogging them with 
their long whips to preserve order. 

“ Our arrival produced a visible alarm, causing 
them to retreat a few steps towards their sledges, 
on this Sachueuse called to us to pull our noses, as 
he had discovered this to be the mode of friendly 
salutation with them. ‘This ceremony was accor- 
dingly performed by each of us, the iatives, during 
their retreat, making use of the same gesture, the 
nature of which we iad not before understdod. In 
the same way we imitated their shouts as we could 
using the same interjection heigh yaw! which we 
af terwards found to be an expression of surprise 
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and pleasure. We then advanced towards them 
while they halted, and presenced the foremost with 
» looking glass and a knife, repeating the same pre- 
sents to the whole as they came up in succession. 
On seeing their faces in the glasses their astonish- 
ment appeared extreme, and they looked round in 
s lence for a moment at each other and at us; umme- 
diaicly afterwards they set up a general shout, suc- 
ceeded by a loud laugh, expressive of extreme de- 
light, as well as surprise, in which we joined, part- 
ly trom inability to avoid it, and willing also to snow 
that we were pleased with our new acquaintances. 
Having now at length acquired confidence, they 
advanced, offering in return for our knives, glasses, 
and beads, their knives, sea unicorns horns, and 
sea horse teeth, which were accepted. They were 
then instructed by Sacheuse to uncover their heads, 
as a remark of good will and respect to us; and 
with this ceremonial, which they performed imme- 
diately, and of which they appeared to comprehend 
the meaning, our friendship became established. 
One of them having enquired what was the use 
of a red cap which I had given him, Sachense plac- 
ed it on his head, to the great amusement of the 
rest, each of whom put it on in histurn. The co- 
lor of our skins became next a subject of much 
mirth, as also the ornaments on the frames of the 
looking glasses. The eldest of them, who was also 
ihe one taat acted as leader, addressing himself to 
ne, now made along speech, which being ended, 
he appeared to wai for a reply. I made signs that 
I did not understand him, and cailed for Sachense 
to inierpret. He thus perceived that we used dif- 
ierent languages, at which his astonishment appear- 
ed extreine, and he expressed it by a loud “ Heigh, 
yaw !” As Sacheuse’s attempt to pr cure the mean- 
ing of th. oration seemed likely to fail, and we 
were anxious to get them to the ship as soon as 
poss.ble, I desired him to persuade them to ac- 
company us; they accordingly consented, on which 
their dogs were unharn-ssed and fastened to the 
ice, and two of the sledges were drawn along the 
plank to the other side of the chasm. Three of 
the natives being left in charge of the two dogs and 
the remaining sledges. The other five followed us, 
laughing heartily at seeing Lieut. Parry and myself 
drawn towards the ship on the sledges by our sea- 
men. One of them, by keeping close to me, got 
before his companions; and thus we proceeded uil 
we arrived in one hundred yards of the ship, when 
he stopped. [attempted to urge him on, but in 
vain; his evident terror prevenung him from ad- 
vancing till his companions came up. It was ap- 
parent that he still believed the vessel to be a living 
creature, as he stopped to contemplate her, looking 
up at the masts, and examining every part with 
marks of the greatest fear and astonishment. He 
then addressed her, crying out in words perfectly 
intelligible to Sacheuse, in a loud tone, Who are 
you? what are you? where are you from? is it from 
the sun or the moon?” pausing between every 
question, and pulling bis nose with the utmost so- 
lemnity. The rest now came up in succession, 
each shewing similar surprise, and making use of 
the same expressions, accompanied by the same ex 
traordinary ceremony. Sacheuse now Jabored ta 
assure them that the ship was only a wooden house, 
and pointed out the boat which had been hauled 
on the ice to repair; explaining to them that it was 
a smaller one of the same kind. This immediately 
arrested their attention; ‘hey advanced to the boat, 
examined her, as well as the carpenter’s tools, and 
the oars, very minutely; each object, in its turn, ex 
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citing the most ludicrous ejaculations of surprise. 
We then ordered the boat to be launched into the 
sea, with a man in it, and hauled up again, at the 
sight of which they set nv bounds to their clamor 
‘the ice anchor, a heavy piece of iron, shaped like 
the letter S, and the cable, excited much interest; 
the former they tried in vain to remove; and they 
eagerly inquired of what skins the latter was 
mace. 

By this time the officers of both ships had sur- 
founded them, wiile the bow of the Isabella, which 
was close to the ice, was crowded with the crew; 
und certainly a more ludicrous, yet interesting 
scene, was never beheld, tian that which took place 
whilst they were viewing the ship: nor is it possi- 
ble to convey to the imagination any thing like a 
Just representation of the wild amazement, joy and 
iear, which successively pervaded the countenan- 
ces, nnd governed the gestures of these creatures, 


who gave full vent to their feelings; and Lam sure | 


it was a gratifying scene, which never can be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed and enjoyed it. 

‘Ther shouts, halloos and laughter, were heartily 
joined in, and imitated by all hands, as well as the 
ceremony of nose-pulling, which could not fail to 
ncrease our mirth on the occasion. That which 
inost of all excited their admirstion was the circum- 
stance of a sailor going aloft and they kept their 
him till he reached the summit of the 
mast; the sai's which hung loose, they naturally 
supposed were skins. Their attention being again 
called to the boat, where the carpenter’s hammer 
and nai's still remained, they were shown the use of 
these articles; and no sooner were they aware of 
their purposes, than they showed a desire to pos- 
sess them, and were accordingly presented with 
some nails. ‘Phey now accompanied us to that part 
ef the bow from which a rope ladder was suspend- 
ed, and the mode of mounting it was shown them; 
but it was a considerable time ere we could prevail 
on them to ascend it. At length the senior, who 
always led the way, went up, and was followed by 
ie rest. The new wonders ‘that now surrounded 
1em on every side caused fresh astonishment, 
which, after a moment’s suspense, always terminat- 
ed in loud and hearty laughter. 

The most frequent ejaculation of surprise was 
‘fleigh! yaw? and, when particularly excited by 
any more remarkable object than the rest, they 
pronounced the first syllable of the interjection ma- 
ny times with peculiar rapidity and emphasis, ex- 
tending wide their arms, and looking at each other 
at the end of the exclamation with open mouths, as 
if in breathless consternation. 

Their knowledge of wood seemed to be limited 
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| tying his purpose into effect, however, he did not 
lose his propensity to thieving, as he seized and en. 
deavoured to carry off the smith’s envil; finding he 
could not remove it, he laid hold of the large ham. 
mer, threw it on the ice, and following it himself, 
deliberately set it on his sledge, and made off. As 
‘his was an article I could not spare, I sent a per- 
| son to recover it, who followed him, hallooing, and 
soon got pretty near him. Seeing that he must be 
overtaken, he artfully sunk it in the snow, and 
went on with the sledge, by which we were con- 
vinced that he knew he was doing wrong. The 
seaman, on finding the hammer, let off the pursuit, 
and returned, while he went oil, and was seen no 
more that day. Shortly after another of them, 
who had received a present, consisting of a small 
hammer, and some nails, left the ship also, and put- 
|ting his acquisition upon the remaining sledge, 
'dragged itaway with him, and disappeared. 
| Among other amusements afforded to the officers 
jand men on board, by their trials on the inexperi- 
lence of the natives, was the eflect produced on 
jthem by seeing their faces in a magnifying mirror. 
| Their grimaces were high!y entertaining, while, 
jlike monkies, they looked first into it, and then be- 
hind, in hopes of finding the monster which was ex- 
aggerating their hideous gestures. A watch was 
also beld to the ear of one, who supposing it alive, 
lasked if it was good to eat. On being shown the 
| glass of the sky light and binnacle, they touched 
it, and desired to know what kind of ice it was, 
During this scene, one of them wandered to the 
main hatchway, and, stooping down, saw the ser- 
jeant of marines, whose red coat produced a loud 
exclamation of wonder, while his own attitude and 
figure did not less excite the surprise of our tars, 
who, for the first time, discovered some unexpect- 
ed peculiarities in the dress of the natives. 

The three men remaining were now handed 
down to my cabin, and shown the use of the chairs, 
which they did not comprehend, appearing to have 
no notion of any other seat than the ground. Be- 
ing seated, we attempted to take their portraits, in 
which Lieut. Hopner, Mr. Skene, Mr. Bushman, 
and myself, were at the same time employed.— 
During this attempt, fearful it might alarm them, 
we amused them with questions, ccllecting from 
them at the same time the information we thought 
it desirable to obtain, and directing Sacheuse to ask 
those questions which the hurried nature of this vis- 
it permitted us to recollect as most essential, and 
of which the result will appear hereafter. Our 
drawings bemg completed, and interrogations end- 
ed, they began to be very inquisitive, asking the use 
of every thing in the cabin; we showed them paper, 
books, drawings, and various mathematical instru- 








thicker Uian the finger, and accordingly they knew 
not what to think of the timber they saw on board. 
Not being aware of its weight, two or three of them 
successively, seized on the spar top mast, evidently | 
with the view of carrying it off; and as soon as they 
became {xmiliar with the people around them, they 
howed that desire of possessing what they admir- | 
ed, which is so universal among savages. ‘Phe only 
thing they looked on with contempt was a little ter- 
ier dog, judging, no denbt, that it was tco small! 
for drawing « sledge; but they shrunk back, as if | 
ia terror, fron a pig, whose pricked vars, and fero- | 
cious aspect, (being of the Shetland breed) present 
a somewhat formidable appearence. ‘Lhis ani- | 
ppening to grunt, one of them wasso teriifi_ | 

at he Lecume frcm that Moment uncasy, aid 


cd impatient to get out of the ship, {n ca: 


ments, which produced only the usual effect of 
astonishing them; but on being shewn the prints in 
Cook’s voyage, of the natives of Otaheite, they at- 
tempted to grasp them, evidently comprehending 
that they were the representations of human beings. 


| The sight of a writing desk, a bureau, and of other 


wooden furniture, also excited their astonishment, 
but appzrently from the nature of the materials only, 
as they seemed to form no idea of their uses. 

‘hey were now conducted to the gun-room, and 
afterwards round the ship, but without appearing 
o distinguish any thing particularly, except the 
wood in her construction, stamping on the deck, as 
j fin evident surprise at the quantity of this valuable 
jmaterial. In hopes of amusing them the violin was 
| sent for, and some tunes played; they, however, 
‘paid no attention te this, seemed quite uncencera 
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ed, either about the sounds or the performer—a suf- 
ficient proof that the love of music is an acquired 
taste, and that it requires experience to distinguish 
between that and other similar noises. A flute was 
afterwards sounded for them, which seemed to ex- 
cite somewhat more attention; probably from resem- 
bling more nearly in shape the objects to which 
they were accustomed; one of them put it to his 
mouth and blew it, but immediately threw it away. 
Qn returning to the cabin, some biscuit was produ- 
ced, and a piece eaten by Sacheuse before present 
ing it tothem. One of them took a piece also into 
his mouth, but immediately spit it out with apparent 
disgust Some salt meat that was afterwards offer- 
ed produced the same effect. We now ascertained 
their names, that of the eldest being Ervick, and 
that of the two others, who were his brother’s sons, 
Marshick and Otaniah. Some juggler’s tricks were 
afterwards exhibited by Mr. Beverly, which seem- 
ed to disconcert them, as they became uneasy, and 
expressed a wish to go on deck. We accordingly 
accompanied them, and, by pointing to the pieces 
of we that were alongside, attempted to discover to 
what extent they could count, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the numbers of their nation. We 
found, however, they could only reckon to ten; and 
on enquiry, therefore, if their country possessed as 
many inhabitants as there were pieces of ice, they 
replied ‘“* Many more;” a thousand fragments were, 
perhaps, then floating round the ship. : 

The knives had by this time been examined by 
the armourer, who thought they were made from 
pieces of iron hoop or fiom flattened nails; we 
therefore asked, if any plank or wreck had former- 
ly been driven on their shore; to which they replied, 
that a piece of wood with some nails had come on 
shore, and been picked up. We therefore conclu- 
ded, that the knives which had been left us had 
been formed from this iron, and consequently made 
no further enquiries. 

They were now loaded with various presents, 
consisting of some articles of clothing, biscuit, and 
pieces of wood, in addition to which the plank that 
had been used in crossing the chasm was given to 
them. They then dep rted, promising to return as 
soon as they had eaten and slept, as we had no means 
of explaining to them what to-morrow meant. The 
parting was attended with the ceremuny of pulling 
of noses on both sides. 

Afier they fad reached and crossed the chasm, 
they were observed by some men who had been 
sent to accompany them, throwing away the biscuit, 
and splitting the plank, which was of teak, into 
small pieces, for the purpose of dividing it among 
the party.—Soon after this, they mounted their 
sledges, and drove off in a body, hallooing, appa- 
rently in great glee.” 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
Boston, June 1.—The two Houses being in Con- 
vention, his exellency the Governor came im attend 
ed by the Lieut. Governor, the Hon. Council, and 


Secretary of State, and preceded by the Sheriff of 


Suffolk, and delivered the following Seercu : 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Represensatives; 

In assuming the several stations which have been 
assigned to us by the suffrages of our fellow-citi- 
zens, we are led to recognise the goodness of di 
vine Providence in conferring on the people of this 
Commonwealth, the biessings of peace and plenty, 
of genera! health, of good order, and of a free go- 
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vernment. Feeling, as i presume we all do, a just 
sense of the importance of the trusts committed to 
our care, and of the obligations we are under ‘o see, 
not only that the republic receive no detriment, 
but that its best interests are promoted, we may 
safely engage in the discharge of our respective 
duties. 

Our Consiitution is virtually and essentially in the 
hands, and at the disposal, of the People. This is 
not merely the language of our Constitution: It is 
a doctrine that lies at the foundation of republican- 
ism. And the conservation of our liberties, as d2- 
fined in our great social compact, is intimately con- 
nected with the intelligence and virtue of the peo- 
ple. But man is born neither wise nor good:— 
Knowledge and virtue result from instruction, and 
discipline and effort. ‘The senses of the human 
kind early and eagerly seek their appropriate Job- 
jects of gratification. The passions, easily excited 
in childhood and youth, are prone to, and grow 
stronger with, excessive indulgence; while the pow- 
ers of reason, necessarily associated with experi- 
ence in their progress, are slow and late in being 
fully developed. Hence the danger of habits being 
formed injurious to society and destructive of indi- 
viclual happiness. Hence the usefulness and impor- 
tance of early tuition; and hence likewise the inter- 
est which the public has in providing means for 
cultivating the minds and forming the manners of 
youth. Agreeably to these sentiments, the Consti- 
tution enjoins it as a duty on the Legislature and 
Magistrates, in all future periods of the Common- 
wealth to cherish the interests of Literature and 
the sciences, public schools, and grammar schools 
in the towns. Should the existing laws be found 
insufficient to provide for the primary education of 
children, especially of destitute orphans, and the 
children of the poor and necessitous, pre-requisite 
to their admission into grammar schools, the defi- 
ciency has strong claims to the consideration of the 
Legislature. Our venerated forefathers rendered 
their memories imperishable by their care and soli- 
citude in the cause of learning; and.experience, in- 
stead of discrediting their literary institutions, has 
served to heighten their value. 

In casting our eyes across the Atlantic, which for 
instruction may be admissible, we see exhibited in 
the most disgusting forms, the deplorable effects of 
ignorance and vice. Pauperism in som2 of the Eu- 
ropean States, we are informed, has become so ex- 
tensive and overwhelming, as to occasion in many 
corporations, an enormous and almost insupporta- 
ble demand upon individual income for the mainte- 
nance of the poors crimes, in the same States, al- 
most without number, and of every grade of turpi- 
tude, are at the same time disturbing the repose of 
private life, menacing the public peace, and mock- 
ing the most severe expressions of public ven- 
geance. 

On the subject of punishment, however, most of 
the governments in Christendom have come to a 
pause. The frequent repetition of crimes in defi- 
ance of the most appaling and sanguinary punish. 
ments, has shaken a confidence in their efficacy, 
which custom and prejudice had so long and obsti- 
nately maintained. And the practicability of pre- 
venting crimes, and reforming offenders by the force 
of early education, and the iufluence cf moral and 
religious motives, is gaining credibility and advo- 
cates. 

Although Massachusetts has been distinguished 
for her zealous efforts to rear her children to habits 





of order, of usefulness and yirtue, we haye tom 
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much reason ts rerret the existence of vice, and the ,, calculated to lighten the evils of suffering humani. 
perpetration of cimes. But on due examination, llty, er to promote the general prosperity and bap. 
it will be generally found, that the latter have been || piness of the Commonwealth. 
committed by those who were not natives, or, if] JOUN BROOKS, 
natives, by such as had neglected, or been denied, | 
the advantages of early training and instruction. It | 
is believed that the idea of producing a virtuous | OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 
and bappy state of society, by the influence of ear ar A we 
ly edie ation and discipline on the gr2at body of the SEPARATION of MAINE, 
le, has rever been so distinctly cenceived, no 
urged with so much force and effect as in Uns} 
country. But changes await us; and we shall do} 
weil to endeavor to catch a portion of that spirit of 
prudence andforesight for wit ih OUT Ancestors were 


The Committee of both Houses, to whom were re. 
ferred the Petitions concerning the separation of 
the District of Maine from Massachusetts proper, 
and forming the same into a separate and inde. 
pendent state, and also sundry memorials against 
that measure, beg leave respectfully to Report: 


distinguished, by adapting the means of literary 


sinent, to the state of society, and detecting | 
the bearings of present circumstances on the inter- 


>times. Ht is not unreasonable to ex 


' 
' 
a | 
esis of future | 
| 
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That they have considered the subject committed 

to them, with that deliberation which so momentous 

pect that, among other causes, an increase of our |} question deserves, a question, Whether this great 
commerce, and of large manufacturing establisli- || commonwealth shall be divided, and the connexion 
ments, will, as in ail otner countries, muitiply the |} which has so long, and so happily existed, shall be 

causes of moral cleterioration, Uf there be just |[forever dissolved. They are sensible that nothing 
ground tor these apprehensions, additional mea. |}should be done to hasten an event, so important 
sures of precaution cannot be too speedily devised. |} and lasting in its consequences. On the contrary, 
Ua this occasion L would present to your notice |} they would gladly strengthen and promote a union, 

great Penitentiary of the Commonwealth at/} which has, hitherto, been productive of so much 
iuvlestown. Lb have been recently furnished with ||.rool. This is not a question which concerns the 

immary, but very satisfactory, report of the pre || District of Maine alone, but the whole common. 
tition of that institution. ft must be gra- |} wealth. ‘The legislature of Massachusetts are called 

ng to you, as it has been to me, to receive as- |}on to consent to relinquish their jurisdiction over 

rances of the salutary eifects of the act of Febru- || one third of her citizens, and the largest portion of 

, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, for|[her territory. But your committee have not been 

classilying the convicts, and other purposes, on their } deterred by these considerations, from listening to 

temper and behaviour. Besides the prevalence of|| the prayer of the petitioners, and from recommend. 
rood order, tl pense of the institution has be. |} ing such measures as they deem just and expedient, 
t state. The mild treat-'| however they may regret the present application. 

ie unhappy convicts in that|} Has the time arrived, when it is expedient that 

1@ sustenance, the great at-|} the legislature of Massachusetts should consent to 

rhealth and cleantines, the means |} the separation of the District of Maine? Shall the 

» the younger part of them for being |} ties which have so long united us, be severed, and 

taught to read and write, and to all of them for re-|| Maine take her rank as an independent state? Your 

ligious worship, and moral struction, seem to be |} committee believe that an opinion has long pre- 

ted to operate on ingenious minds, and |{ vailed, in all parts of the commonwealth, that, at 

d them to permanent reformation. ‘The report|| some future time, this event must take place-—— 

f the Directors will be laid betore you by the Se |] Maine is separated from Massachusetts proper, by 

etary. part of another state. ‘he extremities of this dis- 
in the month of October last, the Board of Visi- || trict are four hundred miles from the seat of govern- 

rs of the Massachusetts General !fospital, exami-|}ment. Maine exceeds in territory, most of the 

i the condition of the Hospital for the Insane at || states. Her population is, probably pe hundred 
iarlestown. And it gives me great pleasure to |] thousand. In wealth and commercial importance, 
abyle tate, that an isp mof tuat establish || she would now hold an honourable rank. There is 
led the vistors Ure most entive satisfac. j}a great extent of sea coast, with capacious bays, 

The local situation and general arrangements |} and large navigable rivers. More than one ninth 

of it appear to be perfectly adapted to the nature |] part of the tonnage of the United States, is now 
snd the exigencics of such an institution ‘he || owned in the District of Maine. There are immense 
manner in which the two buildings designe l|tracts of land, the settlement of which may, per- 
the accommodation of the Insane, one for males, and |} haps, be better promoted by a local and independ- 
thet for females, are constructed, is judicious jj ent government. These are, probably, some of the 
contrived to ensure the safety and comfort of |) reasons, of an opinion now almost universal, that 
ie afilicted patients. And the concerns of the es- || the District of Maine must, at a day, not far distant, 
tablishment generally are so administered as to ful- || become a separate and independent state; and that 
fil the benevolent intentions of the Legislature in |) itis tor the people there, to decide when it shall 
founding an institution so interesting to humanity, |j take place. The proceedings of former legislatures 


ous It may be satisfactory to you, gentlemen, || would not withhold her consent to a separation, on 
to know that the consulting and visiting Pbysicians || just and equitable conditions, whenever it should 

mprising some of the most eminent of the pro- || appear to be the wish of a decided majority. 

sion in the State, have examined the institution, |} Are then the deliberate wishes of a majority of 


n modes the st simple, economical and elfica- || have encouraged the opinion, that Massachusetts 


“9 
and given it their unqualified praise, as affording || the people in favor of that measure? In May, 1816, 
the best hopes ef alleviation and cure for the aifiict- |} pursuant to a resolve of the legislature, the ques- 
ed subjects of mental disease. 1 cordially recom- || tion was proposed to the people; and there were in 
mend the in ion to your fostering care; and | favor of a separation 10,584—Against it 6,491. 
fi r with vouin any measures In September, 1916, when there was a very full 
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yote, the number in favor of a separation was 11,969 
—Against it 10,347. 

Although on every trial, a majority has been 
found in favor of a separation, your committee have 
deliberated, whether they ought, so soon, to pro- 
pose the question to the people again; and they 
would not have considered it expedient, had they 
not reason to suppose that a great change, in public 
o»'nion, had taken place. ‘Vhey have endeavoured 
to discover the feclings and wishes of the citizens 
of Maine, from all the evidence they could obtain, 
and they have ascertained that all the senators, and | 
more than one hundred and twenty representatives | 
from that District, are in favor of a separation, and | 
about twenty representatives against it They be-| 
lieve also, that the elections were, in agreat degree, | 
influenced by this question There are before the 
committee more than one luundred and thirty peti-| 
tions from towns and districts, for a separation; and | 
only five remonstrances against it. Many towns | 
opposed to a separation in 1816, have now sent re- 
presentatives and petitions in favor of that measure. 
Your committee believe there was a general ex- 





pectation, that the subject would be brought before |} 


the legislature, and that those opposed, have had an 
opportunity to remonstrate. Shall then all this evi- 
dence, arising from various sources, of a change in 
public opinion favorable to separation, pass unnoti- 
ced by the legislature? While the committee would 
feel great reluctance in recommending any measure 
which might be considered as encouraging a sepa- 
ration, while on the contrary, they would desire 
that the union between Massachusetts and Maine 
might be perpetual, they are constrained to believe 
it their duty, again lo ascertain the deliberate wish- 
esofthe people. They believe, that to reject so 
many petitions, flowing from all parts of the Dis 

trict, so far from having a tendency to allay the de- 
sire for a separation, would excite agitation and dis 

content. It would become a question of violent 
controversies and party commotions, inconsistent 
with that spirit of calm inquiry and solemn delibe- 
ration, which ought to prevail on this great, mo- 
mentous subject. Should the consent of the legis- 
lature now be withheld, the subject would, proba- 
bly, be presented again, under circumstances much 
less auspicious; for the present peaceful state of the 
commonwealth, is most friendly to a proper consid 

eration and decision of the question. A time of 
more general'tranquility, cannot be expected. 

In the bill which accompanies this report, the 
consent of this Legislature is granted to the separ 
ation of the District of Maine, if it shall appear to 
be the wish of a decided majority, Should that be 
obtained, the committee rcjoice in the belief, that 
the two great branches of the Commonwealth may 
now part in that harmony with which they have ever 
been favored, that the most friendly intercourse 
will continue between them, and that they and thei 
posterity, will cherish the 
long and happy union. g 
ful, that, if the requisite majority should not be ob- 
tained, those who have wished for a separation, will 
cheerfully acquiesce in the resuli—that it will be 
long before the question is aguin agitated; that the 
whole Commonwealth will remain contented under 
the government which has hitherto protected and 
blessed them; and that al! will unite in preserving 
and increasing the resources, and in promoting the 
common good of Massachusetts. 

In the bill which is presented, the committee 
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remembrance of our || 
Nor is the hope less grate-{} nish, English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch and Americans. 
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on just and equitable principles. All which is ress 

| pectfully submitted 

( Sigued) By order of the Committee, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF BATON ROUGE, 


Situation. In latitude 30 50, N. longitude 18 11 
from Philadelphia. 

Lying on the eastern shore of the Mississippi, 
high, delightsome, and healthy, being the first bluff 
or highland above high-water mark, as you ascend 
that mighty river from its mouths. ‘This bluff, ale 
i though tree from stone, is, notwithstanding, suffi- 
| ciently firm to withstand the violence of the river; 
jis elevated about 3u feet above high water mark, 
the top of which is almost a perfect level, excepting 

afew simall hollows, or drains, evidently worn by 
the water precipitated from the clouds. There is, 
however, au almost imperceptible descent easterly 
of the river, from the top or verge of the bluff, 
barely suflicient to carry off the water. The land 
is excelient for gardens and buildings, at least two 
1m les back from the river, and will admit of cellars 
| of wny depta, and affords excellent water by digging 
15 or 2U feet. In tae northerly part of the t wa is 
a piece of ground b longing to the United States, 
eigut arpents in front and seven deep, on which 
stands the remains of the old Spunish fort, its walls 
of earth about eight feet high. About five arpents 
north of this public tot, isa bayou, into which, in 
ugh water, the river sets back about one mile. 
From this bayou, southerly, the bluff bounds the ri- 
ver about 25 arpents, running S, 10 00 E. where it 
makes angle with the river, say 30 E, The town 
plat extends 16 arpents farther south, making in the 
aggregate 41 arpents in front, and as far in depth 
as future population may require, 

The Mississippi, about 4 miles above the town 
winds from the west, strikes the bluff nearly at 
right angles, wheelsto the mght, runs south 10 OOE. 
with the bluti one mile, where a bayou comes n— 
trom thence to the first mentioned between bayou, 
just .bove the town, is a narrow bottom between 
| the river and bluff, about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and 3S miles in length, and which is overflowed in 
high water. ‘The Mississippi continues nearly the 
same cuurse one mile below the town, thence turns 
to the right, making an angle with the meridian 
3U OU west, six or seven miles, so that, when stand- 
ing on the verge ot the blutl, you have a most en- 
chanting view of a section, at least ten miles in 
length, of that noble river, together with the beau- 
tiful landscape of the adjacent highly cultivated 
country. It is always easy to bring boats and rafis 
}to a landing, as they are thrown to the eastern 
|shore by the current, four miles above the town, 
j}and the blutf defends them from easterly winds. 
Inhabitanis.—A mixed tirong of French, Spa- 








| Free people of color, and a great number of slaves. 
| WMannersand Language, are so far, as yet, pre- 
| served in their original peculiarities, by the various 
) inhabitants. 

Public Buildings —To this moment, neither their 
j number or elegance can be boasted of, but there 
are some very useful establishments, such as one 
{Roman Catholic Church, a Court House, a School 
House, a new market house, and a public gaol. 

| Parish of East Baton Rouge. Bounded west by 
ithe Mississippi, south by bayou Manchac, or river 





have endeavored to secure the rights of the Com- 
monwealth, and to propose arrangemeuts, formed 


!jberyille, east by the river Amite, and north (from 





OLA 
we 


said river Amite) by a line running due west to the) 
Its length from N. to 


mouth of Thompson’s creek. 
S. about 25 miles; breadth from west to east 20 

Time of first setilem 
ten or twelve years beiore the Natchez massacre 

Rivers —The Mississippi, forming the western 
limit of the parish—the Amite, bounding the east 
—the river Iberville on the south—the Comite, 
about ten miles from the Mississippi. 

Neither mountains, falls, or caves, are to be seen 
here; the only thing worthy of reinark is the unin- 
terrupted levelness of (he country; the unevenness 
of which is barely sufficient to drain off the water. 

S i? —Sunerlatively fruitful. 

Production —Sugar cane, cotton, Indian corn, 
sweet and Irish potatoes—the country also affords 
abundance of beef, pork, and large fowls 

Fruit Trees. —Figs, peacies, 
here, ‘The orange tree wou! 
perly attended to. 

Cimate—Temperate, mild, and healthy. 
atmosphere, however, is charged with 
proportion of humidity, than inland mountainous 
countries. Diseases, bilious fevers, and debilitating 
complaints, are by far the most prevalent. Every 
family who are industrious and temperate, 
healthy. 

Sveculatian.—To do justice to the rising great- 
ness of future Baton Rouge would be a task to 
which the limited abilitics of the writer can lay no 
claim. li requires no gift of divination, however, 
to predict its future nmportance. Situated as it is 
upon the first eminence above bigh water mark, 
239 miles from the sea, upon the margin of the 
great reservoir of the Western waters, or ‘ parent 
of rivers,’ the longest in North America, constituted 
bv the united streams of almost numbcriess rivers, 
many of which are the greatest and longest in the 
United States, flowing through a vastly extensive 
and luxuriantly fertile country—laving the shores, 
and fecundating the soil of every climate, from 49 
to 30 north latitude, comprehending a width of two 
thousand or two thousand five hundred miles from 
east to west, the vended produce of which must 
pass or be deposited in this place—its being equally 
free from the possibility of invasion—all whic: for 
tunate circumstances render it morally certai 
it is destined, some day, and that at no ¢ 
tance, to be the greatest and most flourishiyg town 
in the nation, and the capital of the state 

But when the healthiness of the climate, the | 
richness of the soil of the surrounding country, to 
gether with the facility with which art might aug 
ment the means of communication by water, in! 
every direction—1 say, when all these advantages! 
are taken into one view, the astonished spectator | 
is lost in admiration, and seeks in vain fur the cause | 
which has thus far beld it in obscurity. Nature, in| 
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her partiality here, if she has not exhausted he: 
stores of bounty, seems to have most profusely la 
vished her richest gifts, which indeed are more 
conspicuous than even the unaccountable neglect 
or inattention, or rather stupidity of those, who, 
heretofore, have had the management of its con- 
cerns, and who hive had it in their power to do 
better justice to its merits. 

Notwithstanding its many natural advantages, a 
great proportion of the parish of Baton Rouge is 
still suffered to rest in a state of nature. It is con- 
fidently believed that no section of the Union holds 
out so many and so great allurements to emigrants, 
either agriculturists or manufacturers, whether 
poor or rich. 





#. About the year 1722— 
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The immense quantities of produce which is al- 
| caost continually floating on the Mississippi, and 
prema populates, if it should be dear, must inevi- 
} 
| 


tably preclude the possibility of a scarcity. The 
| industrious poor can always be filled with bread, a 
| circumstance of w hie h the famished soul well knows 
| the value. The facility with which produce may 
ve raised and brought to the best market, sccures 
to the rich their darling object —Gazctte. 


MARRIAGE ACT. 

The following proceedings in the British House 
of ommons, on the 26th of A pril last, will be found 
very interesting to many, If not all of our readers: 
| Ur. Piullimove moved the order ofthe day, for the 
| further consideration of the report on the Marriage 
} Act Amendment Bill 
| Sir ©. Robinson opposed the bill at considerable 
1] sngh, as disturbing a law which was passed for the 
| Purpose of ebviating the great inconveniences pre- 
} viously existing. He did not conceive that the pre- 
isent Marriage Act reguired alteration; and if it did, 
he was persuaded that the alterations suggested by 
| his honorabite and learned friend, would be highly 
| injurious. Conceiving that Parliament ought not to 
j legislate on a subject of so important a nature with- 
jp out deliberate inquiry, either by a committee, or 
jotherwise, he felt it to be his duty to move, as an 

amendment to the motion of his honorable and 
learned friend, that the Report be taken into fur 
i ther consideration on that day six mouths, 

| Mr. Saiyeant Onstuw contended that the principle 
jofthe bill was good, but thought that there were 
| some of the provisions which miglt be advantageous- 
ly omitted, and also that there were some deticien- 
icles which might be advantageously supplied, if the 
|honorable ard learned gentleman who had moved 
|the amendment would agree to the re-commitment 
| of the bill. 

| ‘The Solicitor Gencral argued against the bill, as 
an innovation on an established and beneficial law. 








|| Vo the principle of it he was decidedly hostile; aad 


he maintained that it could not be agreed to by the 


|| house, unicss they abandoned that most important 


| provision of the Marriage Act by which the marriage 
’ 


\ of minors without the consent of ther parents and 


guardians was declared to be nuil and void. 

Sir J. Mackintosh characterized the Marriage Act 
most tyrannical and oppressive law. Origina- 
j ing 10 aa individual who was incompetent to give 
jit a legal form, the execution of the act lad, in the 


| 


; as ¢ 
“berg 


|| first instance, been found impracticable, and it had 


been twice referred, but in vain, to the Judges for 
jdue amendment. It then fell into the hands of Lord 
| ilardwick, who, in Consequence probably of the 
| violent opposition an. personal controversy in 
j Which itinvolved him, was p.cqued into a support 
jof the measure, wich it was not lkely so distin- 
| guished a character would otherwise have given to 
}« bill suc as he (Sir4. Mackintosh) had deseribed. 
| lu two laes of that act five capital felonies were 
, created.—One of its most revolting features was, 
| chat it visited with the most severe punishment in- 
| dividuals utterly innocent of crime; tat it inflicted 
a less severe, although sull asevere, punishment on 
jundividuals who were tae least guiity; and that it 
not oniy allowed the most guilty individuals to 
escape with impunity, but in many instances gave 
}them areward tor their treachery and cruelty. The 
|unfortunate children of the marriages agair .. which 
j te act was direcied were declared illegitimate; the 
unhappy wife was sent back into the world, depri- 
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e haa 
vd of her name and her reputation, while the hus- 
band, who in many cases might have devised this 
plan of unmanly triumph over innocence, was re- 
warded for his guilt by a liberation from those sa- 
cred engagements into which he had basely enter- 
ed, with the knowledge that he had the power of 
freeing himself from them at his own pleasure. By 
that act, psssed by the legislature hastily and intem- 
perately, and contradicting in its character, the 
principles by which the great body of the English 
law had been rendered venerable; those guards 
which had been set round the more defenceless part 
of the community—those protections which justice 
had afforded to woman against the power and vio- 
lence, and oppression of man, were weakened, and 
in many cases wholly withdrawn. After having 
proceeded at considerable length in answer to the 
various objections which had been used against the 
bill, the honorable aud learned gentleman conclu- 
ded by observing, that if they trusted more to im- 
mutable nature, and less to the stern operation of 
law, it would be found that the intended eifect 
would be more fully and’completely produced than 
it could be by a multiplicity of severe enactments 
on the subject. 

Dr. Philhmore, in reply, expressed his surprise 
at the opposition of his honorable and learned friend 
(the Solicitor General) to the measure now before 
the House. His object in introducing this measure 
was, to prevent the possibility of the marriages of 
minors being declared null, unless application to 
that effect were made within a reasonable period. 
His honorable and learned friend must be perfectly 
aware of the great hardship suffered in cases of this 
nature. He (Dr. Phillimore) could cite various ca- | 
ses where men had availed themselves of the pre 
sent law to separate themselves from their wives ; 
and families after a cohabitation of ten, twenty, and | 
in some cases near thirty years. There was one | 
case perfectly well known, where a man had marri- | 
ed in poverty, and had a family of four children, | 





finding himself unable to support them, had set out 
for India; there he realized a fortune, and on his ree | 
turn to this country being anxious to get rid of his | 
wife and children, he applied to the Ecclesiastical ' 
Court, where, having proved that he married under | 
age and without the consent of his parents, the mar- | 
riage was declared null, and thus his wife was left, 
unprotected and his children bastardised, This | 
nullity was declared after a cohabitation of twenty- 
seven years. The hon. and learned member also 
quoted the cases of Peyton v. Salmon, Walker v. 
Langstaff, and several others where similar separa- | 
tions had taken place, solely on the application of | 
the party who was anxious to avail him or herself 
of a contract for private purposes, and without any | 
honorable ground for so doing. ‘There was another | 
case, Priestley v. Hughes, where a man of fortune | 
had married an illegitimate daughter, by whom he | 
had issue one child, he died, bequeathing the pro- | 
perty to the child, and nine years after this, a suit | 
was instituted to recover the property, when it be- | 
ing proved that the mother was not a legitimate | 
child, the whole of her property was alienated from | 
her offspring. The hon. member, after some fur- | 
ther observations, concluded by stating, that he was | 


| 


Bch 


more proposing some additional clauses in the bill, 
which were agreed to, and the bill ordered to be 
read a third time on Monday neat, if then engros- 
sed. 


FOREIGN, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Chronicle states that a new loan of 32 mil- 
lions had been hinted at by ministers; the uncer- 
tainty and suspension of the loan had depressed the 
funds. The ordinary estimates for the British ar- 
my the present year, were upwards of six and a half 
millions pounds sterling. 

A second experiment on lord Cochrane’s plan, to 
propel vesssels by the application of steam to 1ia- 
chinery operating under water, had totally failed. 

In the British House of Lords, April 28, the Earl 
of Donoughmore gave notice, that on the 7th of 
May, he should bring up the Catholic question, and 
present the petitions from the Catholics of [reland; 
and Earl Grey said he should present a petition 
from the English Catholics also. Petitions from 
the Catholics, and from many protestants in favour 
of the Catholic claims, were on the same day pre- 
sented to the House of Commons; but several peti- 
tions from English Protestants were also handed in 
against the Catholic claims. 

Grand visits and entertainments had been occa- 
sioned by the presence of the Persian Ambassador 
in London. 

A motion in the Honse of Commons, for leave to 
bring in a bill to enforce the provisions of the re- 
cent cunvention with America respecting the fish- 
eries, had been made by ministers and carried. Sir 


| J. Newport said, that the treaty of 1815 with Ame- 


rica had produced all the evils he had foretold. 
The Morning Chronicle says that the East India 
trade has been beyond measure destructive to the 
interest of England; that goods of all kinds have 
depreciated in England; that the manufacturers are 
every where dismissing their hands; that a general 
gloom prevails; that the financial plans of ministers 
have tended to produce great distress, having ren. 
dered it the interest of the English capitalists to 
vest their money, to the amount of 40 millions in 
the American, French, and other foreign stocks, 
within the last year or two. Fresh markets and 
fresh plans of finance are necessaay to bring about 
rehef. ‘he directors of the bank cf England had 


||a conference with ministers, and stated that they 


would forthwith resume specie payments. ‘The 
bank committed were expected to report early in 
May, rather unfavourably to a speedy resumption of 
cash payments Mr. Tierney was supposed to be 
against the report. 

The British army was this year to be reduced 
32,000 rank and file, leaving 70,000 still in service. 

FRANCE. 

The project to regulate the press, and what is 
called the tobacco project, were still under discus- 
sion in the French legislature. 

The queen of Sweden was in Paris, and the king 
of Prussia expected there. The Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the Germanic Diet was still searching for in- 





not so firmly rooted to his own opinions, as not to || 
be willing to concur in any practical amendments || 
which were suggested by any hon. member. { 

The house then divided—For the original mo- || 
tion S7—Avgainst it 33—Majority in favor of the} 
motion 64 

On our entering the gallery, ve found Dr, Phille- ° 


formation respecting the assassination of Korzenvr; 
the public sympathies for the young assassin were, 
however, increasing. 

The French minister in Switzerland was nego- 
tiating to bring about the subjection to the French 
military code, cf the Swiss regiments serving in 
France 
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The French court of assize at Vannes had sen- 

tenced Lacvesvex and Lagat to death, for a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the established government, 
and an unsuccessful overture to the English cabinet 
to co-operate with them in the plan. ‘The sentence 
was changed to imprisonment, in consequence of 
certain disclosures they had made. The French 
crown prosecutor had appealed from the decision, 
alleging that the criminals had made no disclosures 
to justify the change of the sentence. 

?aris, April 10. A British galliot of war enter- 
ed the port of Calais on the 2d instant, and waits 
the Persian Ambassador and suite, to convey them 
to Kogland 

Several Swiss families, amounting to about 60 
persons, walked yesterday in the stree’s of Paris, 
They are Anabap'ists, who have quitted their coun- 
try with the intention of embarking at Havre for 
America, 

CACHEMERE GOATS. 

Pants, April 22—The Cachemire goats are arri- 
ved at Marseilles, and are now landing. Out of the 
56% destined to that port, 160 have died on the pas- 
sage: but the loss is in part compensated by young 
ones dropped in the same period. The 8 males 
embarked are reduced to5  M. Ternaux member 
for Paris, is the person to whom we owe this boon 
to our manufacturing country Having learned 
from different travellers, tiat the Schahs of Persia 
transported with success these animals from Thi- 
bet, their native region, to the eastern provinces of 
Persia, from Grand Bucharia to Kerman, he con- 
ceived the idea of importing some of them into 
France to furnish the materials for manufacturing 
shawls, and thus assure to our industry a tribute to 
European luxury. M. Jaubert, our distinguished 
onentalist and traveller, undertook the execution of 
this project. The Duke of Richelieu declared him- 
self its protector, and the revered name of the foun- 
der of Odessa awakened in all the Kussian provin- 
ces through which M. Jaubert passed the most live- 
ly sentiment of kindness, and procured for him all 
the succours which he could desire. 

For a long time M. ‘Ternaux received no intelli- 
gence from M. Jaubert, and did not hear of bis arri- 
val on the sea of Asoph but by the journals. After 
having obtained his flock, the difhculty was to carry 
them home. He lost 200 cf them in the Steppes of 
Oural, and was obliged to carry in 17 waggons those 
that became sickly and diseased from hunger, fa- 
tigue and cold. The hardships endured from the 
jast cause in traversing a region where the thermo- 
meter stood at from 18 to 22 degrees, and the dan- 
ger of being devoured by wolves, were not the 
only difliculties with which this project had to con- 
tend. ‘The passage by sea to France was still more 
hazardous, and occasioned the loss above mention- 
ed. M. Jaubert still remains in the Crimea with 
some of the sickly animals. 


The PERSIAN AMBASSADOR vs. The PRESS. 
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sense, that you will insert the following pd 
| tions:—-His Excellency admires, for many reasons, 
| the establishment of public newspapers; he intends 
|even to have them established in Persia, where, by 
|his means, printing has been introduced, and is 
| brought into a state of perfection; but he will par- 
ticularly recommend the Persian editors, not to 
jadmit with that frivolity, as is the case in France— 
ree scarcely worth repeating to a nation which 
| prides itself for its wit, taste and politeness What 
| can be more insipid, for example—what more out 
| of place, than the stories which have been put in 
| circulation and printed respecting his slave? One 


| should suppose, that politics, sciences, and the arts, 
|are mines sufficiently fertile to furnish materials to 
public writers, for the purpose of satisfying the va- 
| rious taste ef their readers, and that they did not 
stand in need of mserting trash 
| (Signed) 


fam, &e. 

Aveustge ANprew De Nenciat, 

} Secretary, &c.” 
RUSSIA, 

| Negotiations between the court af Russia and the 

| Divan of Consiantinople were going on in April, 
PRUSSIA. 

| An association of students has been formed in the 

| Berlin University, with a determination never to 

fight a duel. 





Despatches from Bombay, dated in the winter, 
represented that country as tranquil. 

The grand canal which is now muking in Egypt, 
from the river Nile to Alexatdria, is stated to be 
nearly complete; and that at this time, upwards of 
+0,000 men are em: loved in it 

By the following quotation of the new vatio Is, 
interest at the principal places on the continent, it 
will be observed that money is every where most 


| abundant, but commerce completely at a stand- 


At Paris - - - 
AtAmsterdam - 3 percent, 
At Hamburg - - 2} per cent, 
The interest of money fluctatea more at Paris than 
in most other situations, 


5 per cent, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
DEFEAT OF M’GREGOR. 

Danren, (Geo.) June 7 —By captain Richardson, 
from St. Mary’s, we learn that one of the trans- 
ports which had been attached to M’Gregov’s expe- 
| dition (the brig Petersburg Packet of London) put 
}into Cumberland Sound on the 3lst ult. for water. 
From her commander, and by inspecting her log- 
‘book, capt Richardson obtained unquestionable in- 
‘formation of the destruction of M’Gregor’s troops 
jut Porto Bello on the night of the 27th or 28th of 
April last, precisely three weeks after that city had 
capitulated to them. ‘They were taken by surprise 
at the dead of night by the Spaniards, who gave no 
quarter; and so complete was the discomfiture and 
so terrible the carnage, that only about five of the 
‘patriots escaped to the shipping M’Gregor was 
ashore and asleep in his quarters when the attack 





The following translation of a letter written by |, commenced, and must have shared the fate of his 


the Secretary of the Persian Ambas-ador, relates to 


the msny newspaper paragraphs respecting his 
Circassian, and he has a very good idea of the cha- 
racter which the press should assume, though 
somewhat pettish and uneasy at the constant atten- 
tion bestowed upon his concealed beauty tt is ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Gazc tte de France. 
*Sin—tItis Excellency the Ambassador of the 
King of Persia expects from your justice aad good 





soidiers, but for the resolute courage of his two 
| uids-de-camp, who, on the house being beset, rush- 
| ed to the door and kept the Spaniards at bay till he 
l effected his escape through a window and reached 
ithe beach, where, though wounded themselves, 
| they joined him, when all three leaped into the sea 
land swam to the transports. They had scarcely 
| well gotten on board the ship Monarch, of London, 
when the batteries on shore opened on them, but 
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[Ne, 23 by cutting the cables, the vessels got to sea with- 1 New-York, June 135, : Accounts are received 
bservias out sustaining much injury. M’Gregor and his;) at Montreal that eight regiments of infantry, one of 
eusons, aids continued on board the Monarch. Every ves-; cavalry, and a proportional addition to the marines 
intends sel took such course as safety devised. ‘Whe force |) and seamen on the Lakes, ore on their way fiom 
ere, by of the patriots on shore at the time amounted to/! Great Britainto Canada, Various conjeciuses are 
and is four hundred and fifty. | entertained as tothe object of ths movement, One 
ill par- EA | states thatit proceeds from the high toned replies 
not to | of the United States’ government, in the expiaua- 
rance— EACH: SAMAR FASERS: | tion demanded by Great Britain on the Arbuthnot 
| which Nassau, April 3—Early in the last month we re-|) and Ambrister business 
What ported the arrival here of the American schooner a 
ore out Sally, Hopkins, with part of the crew of a Spanish Nasaviutr, May 26—The five gentry described 
| Pat Guineaman, called the Celeste, that were put on) in (ie papers as having passed on to the Eastward, 
One board by a privateer sch’r, said to be the Patriot, |! and suspected for altering and raising the notes of 
he arts, ] B commander, which captured her off Abaco. ‘ yarious Benks, was met with by the Editor ef the 
rials to This Guineaman, with about 170 slaves, was subse-!/ yachyille Gazette, on his way to that piace from 
the va- quently wrecked near the west end of Grand Baha- |i Hast Vennessee, at the Crab Orchard. The per- 
did not ma, on the 24th ult. The slaves were then on} on first described in the adve riisement, as a tall 
board the privateer, which proves to be the schoon-|| gin man of gentlemanly deportment, was recog- 
AT, er Hornet, Captain Orne, from Balumore, the same |! ni-ed by a young man on the Matinee employ, to be 
&e.” that was some time ago forcibly taken from one of|\ the celebrated and much so ight after Joseph L. 
the United States Revenue vessels that had been |) pjuymart, who robbed the Pittsburg Bank. The 
and the sent to detain her. While the Hornet was lying at/| first lance of Pluymart produced a communication 
| April, Grand Bahama, with the slaves on board, a long}| of who he was, Which being overheard, a speedy 
‘ low schooner joined her, and they sailed together. call te horee was wade inv the party, who in haste 
1 in the The object of these free booters is to get the slaves | set forward to the Eastward, without partaking of a 
sver to into Georgia. , . ,{\ dinner, which had been prepared at their request. 
A short time previous to this, the Hornet carried |} Se shal Texw. May 30—( insides ton 
aschooner to the same anchorage, which seems to TE, FEE. Se Sosy In uesday last, 
winter, be a place of rendezvous—she hac ina cargo of su- —— place, Me es ~~ ne 
gar and coifee, which was transhipped into a sloop, “wh reson —p , a -_ or p ie uf. at, ; a ia 
Egypt, inall likelihood the same American sloop Sally that us young gentleman, is the bearer of the cg: 

d to be came in here and reported herself as last from St. | Box, and certiticate of the freedom of the city, vo- 
ards of Augustine, on her way to New-Orleans, and in want ted by the Corporation; to Maj. General Andrew 
provisions. Several of the crew quitted the pri- — — po li ! 
atio Is, ateer while she lay at the Grand Bahama. Vhe certificate is execute in an ¢ egant manner 
nent, it May 12.—The U. States schooner Firebrand, Lt. || 0" parchment—Has age the right and lefi hand _— 
e most Cunningham, arrived here yesterday from a cruize, || N€Ts representations of Fame, blazoning the word 


nd- 


ris than 


lst from St. Mary’s. On entering the port she sa- 
luted; and the compliment was returned from Fort 
Charlotte. 
The remainder of the cargo of the Swedish brig 
Constantia, Johnson, master, consisting of coffee 
chiefly, which had been landed on the Key on which 
she was wrecked, as already mentioned, has, we 
we informed, been taken off by some Independent 





“ New Onveans,” the letters of which are encir- 
cled by a laurel wreath, surrounded with rays.— 
The Resolve of the Common Council, voting the 
freedom of the City to the General, is preceded by 
the following preamble. 

** Whereas the Common Council of the City of 
New-York, entertain a deep sense of the public 
services of Major General Andrew Jackson, as @ 
testimony of which, and wishing to transmit to pos- 





R. cruizer, with the exception of such parts as were Pt hae Sree Chi 
wet and damaged. terity the respect they bear for his military acheve- 
ardson, By an arrival from Cuba we learn, that there has || meats, the splendor of w hich is surpassed ouly by 
- trans- been an engagement latcly in the Old Straits, be- the great and lasting benefits they have secured to 
3 expe- tween a Spanish sloop of war and the Artigas pri the United States.” Resolve, &e. 
mn) put ‘ateer La Constantia, Northrop commander, in rhe workmanship of the Gold Box, does honor 
water. which both vessels drew off having suffered se- || to the artist. Hts weight and richness, at once be- 
er log- verely. speak it, a proper representative of the wealth, 
ble in- The hull of the Portuguese ship, Bon Suceso, and liberality of the wealthiest city in the union. It 
troops ling at Windward Little Isiand, it is stated, was-set || '5 finshed in the first style, and on a tablet in the 
28th of fre to by one of the officers of the prize crew who || centre of the lid, is engraved the following inscrip- 
ity had tad her in charge. Several small vessels have ‘ar- |} ‘0M: 
irprise wed with sugar, &c. saved from her; but about|| “ Presented by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
ave no two-thirds of her cargo, it is said, have been lost. monality of the City of New-York, to Major Gene- 
re and neral Andrew Jackson, with the freedom of the 
of the — City, as testimony of respect for his high military 
or was DOMESTIC. services.” 
= Mr. Secretary Crawronp has departed from the 
lis two seat of government, to visit the Public Road which MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
a Scarrying on between Cumberland and Wheeling. || At a meeting of a number of the citizens of the 
Bret ‘ee D Saas / . Town and County of St. Louis, at the Court 
aciogt, , RANKLIN EXTER, Esq. 1s appointed to deliver House, on Saturday May 15, pursuant to the 
nodin ie next Oration on the anniversary of Independ-|} Tecommendation of the Grand Jury of the Supe- 
carcely ‘nce in Boston. It will be celebrated on the 5th tier Court, tir the patpess of ssprameng thelt 
snide, opinion of the powers of the Congress of the 


m, but 


ly, the 4th happening on the Sabbath. 


United States to impese conditions on the admis- 
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sion of this Territory into the Union of the States: 

At which Col. Alexander M‘Nair was chosen Pre- 

sident, and David Barton Secretary. The follow- 

ing seven resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
the eighth by a large majority of the Citizens 
present, and the ninth unanimously. 

1. Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States have no right to control the provisions of a 
state constitution, except to preserve its republican 
character ; 

2. Resolved, That the attempt by the majority in 
the House of Representatives mm the last Congress 
to prevent the further introduction and continuance 
of slavery in the future state of Missourt, was con- 
trary to the rights of the state, and to the wellare of 
the slaves themse'ves 

3. Resolved, That the Territory of Missouri ha- 
ving a larger population than many other territo- 
ries have had when admitted into the union, had a 
clear right to have been admitted at the last ses- 
sion; amd that the obstruction of that right by the 
majority in the House of Representatives was an 
outrage upon the principles of the American con. 
stitution, and a direct infraction of the third article 
of the treaty by which the Frenci: Republic ceded 
Louisiana to the United States. 

4. Resolved, That the right of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory to be admitted into the Union depencs, not 
upon the will of Congress, but upon the treaty of 
cession and the principles of the Federal constitu- 
tion. 

5. Resolved, That the people of the Missouri 
Territory have a right to mect in convention by 
their own authority, and to form a constitution and 
state government, whenever, hereafter they shall 
deem it expedient to do so; and that a second refu- 
sal on the part of Congress to admit them into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with the original 
states, will render it expedient to exercise that ght. 

6. #esolved, ‘Chat a constitution so formed cannot 
be disapproved by Congress for any cause than for 
anti-republican features; and if disapproved upon 
any other pretext, such disapproval will be equiva- 
lent to an attempt to expel the Territory of Missouri 
from the federation of the States. 

7. Resolved, That this meeting approve the con- 
duct of Mr. Scott, the Missouri delegate in Con- 
gress, in opposing the attempt made to restrict the 
powers of the future state of Missouri in the for- 
mation of its constitution. 

8. Resolved, That this meeting recommend to 
the inhabitants of the Missouri territory to hold 
meetings among themselves, and to adopt resolu- 
tions expressive of their sentiments on the forego- 
ing subjects. 

9. Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by 
the President and Secretary, and printed in the 
newspapers of this town, and a copy forwarded by 
the President of the meeting to the Missouri dele- 
gate in the next Congress of the United States. 

Done at St. Louis, May 15th. 1819. 
Signed in behalf of the meeting, by 
ALEXANDER M‘NAIR, Pres’t. 
Davin Barron, Sec’ry. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

« Brewer, (Me.) May 24, 1819—The season 
promises to be favorable for grain; and grass !uoks 
uncommonly well.—Lumber, from the small num- 
ber of logs obtained the last winter, will be scarce. 
The alewive fishery, once a source of great wealth 
to this section of Maine, is now quite ruined; owing 
to the great number of wares which extend far into 
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the river on either side. Prom those privileges, 
which once yielded from 15 to 2500 barrels annual. 
ly, # shall not obtain more than thirty. This alarm. 
ing destruction of the fish in our rivers, demands 
the attention of the general court—that body which 
protects the lives of dirds ought never to forget the 
rights of fishes.” 


From the Salem ( Mass, ) Register. 
The SEA SERPENT. 
* Captain Wheeler, of the sloop Concord, of Fair. 





t field, Conn which arrived here trom New-York, on 


Monday evening last, informs us, that on Monday 
'morning at five o’clock, Race Point, S. E. fifteen 
{miles, he discovered in the water, about 20 rods 
j‘rom his vessel, directly ahead, an extraordinary 
jSea Animal, moving pretty quickly through the 
!water, with his head erected about four feet from 
j the surface; the length of the creature, distinctly 
seen above the water, was at least fifty feet; he ap. 
peared to be in joints, with a number of protube.- 
rances, and appeared somewhat similar to a string 
of barrels afloat. The sea was perfectly smocth, 
and he was so near that capt. W_ had the best op- 
portunity of viewing him. He was visible about § 
minutes, when he sunk beneath the water, and dis. 
appeared for eight or ten minutes, when he again 
rose on the weather quarter, about the same distance 
as before. Capt. W. now called up several of his 
men to view him. Ina few minutes he sunk again, 
and was not seen for two hours, when he again ap- 
peared onthe weather bow, distance about 14 rods, 
moving in the same direction with the vessel, and 
very slow. He continued on top of the water at 
this time about seven minutes, when he again sunk 
slowly beneath the surface, and was no more seen. 
Five persons on board the sloop, had a fair view of 
the animal, and they all agree, that he had the ap- 
pearance of an enormous Serpent moving with an 
undulatory motion through the water, with his head 
erected from four to seven feet, but his tail not visi- 
ble. lis head appeared to be about three feet in 
length; the eyes were discernable on his last ap- 
pearance, and were as large as a horse’s. In colour 
he appeared to be perfectly black. 

Captain W. had before been an unbeliever in the 
existence of a Sea Serpent, but he is now perfectly 
convinced. He and bis men are ready to attest on 
gath to the statement here given. 

Corroboration—A few days since we were inform- 
ed by a respectable and intelligent master of a ves- 
sel, that on the Ist of May last, he and others, saw 
off the Table Land of Cape Cod, an aquatie animal, 
which exhibited an appearance different from any 
thing which he and they had ever before seen, al- 
though our informant has spent most of his life at 
sea, and in the whaling service. When the head of 
the animal was first seen, at a distance, it had, says 
our intormant, the appearance of aman standing in @ 
bout;—that soon afier it approached in the direction 
of the vessel, the head immerging in the water as it 
advanced, and passed the vessel within thirty feet, 
then exhibiting the appearance of a large horse 
swimming, its nose projected, and leaving a wake as 
large as that of a vessel of 120 tons under quick 
way.—That the colour of the animal was brownish, 
that no fins were visible, excepting one like a flap- 
‘per near the tail, which appeared under water to be 
somewhat indented. Our informant did not wish 
to appear before the public asa narrator; but com- 
|municated the above facis for our information; and 








|which were fully confirmed by a gentleman who was 
ja passenger with him.— Centined, 
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